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DEVOTED TO THE ABOLITION OF € PITAL PUNISAMENT, TO CRIMINAL 


REFORM, AND GENERAL IN 


TELLIGENCE. 











‘ . 
LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DIF 


* 
—Bisce. 
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REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 








‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIs 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.— Bible. 














UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Evcene Currorp, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of ex- 
ecution any day. 

MAINE! Tuomas Torn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


KENTUCKY! Cuartes H. Smitu,con- 
victed in Fulton county of. the murder of 
Abraham O. Tyler. Execution on the 16th 
day of April. 


_ ILLINOIS! 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 


MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown, 

GrorcGe Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, F.sq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 


PENNSYLVANIA! CuHartes Moster, 
at Philadelphia. Time of execution, 22d 
of April. 

Retper, a German, for killing his wife. To 
be hung at Pittsburgh, on the 30th of April 
next, 

Brincet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 

WISCONSIN! Davin Bowrnam has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 

eene. Time of execution not known. 

MASSACHUSETTS! Leanper Tuomr- 
Son, now confined in Worcester Jail; convic- 
ed of Arson,—time of execution not fixed. 


Atonzo Pennineton, for 
Time of exe- 


Ww. WueEeE er, a slave, 
time of 


Time 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend, 
THE DEATH PENALTY, 


NUMBER III. 


In the preceding article the death penalty 
was spoken of as self-evident wrong. 

There were two subjects about which 
Beethoven said hewould never reason, namely, 
thorough bass, and religion. The soul of the 
great musical genius was instinct with God and 
harmony; and he would not be dragged down 
from the high ground of his instincts, to de- 
bate upon that as a doubtful thing, which 
was self-evident to him in the centre of his 
being. All else might revolve in uncertainty. 
All else might be subject to the hither and 
thither of debate. These two things were 
central and at rest. They were absolute 
truth to him. Why should he debate them? 
Should he shut his outward eyes, and then 
debate with a blind man the existence of the 
sun? Should he shut his inward eye, which 
saw God’s image reflected in the clear depths 
of his spirit, as stars in calm waters, and then 
go groping about in the outer darkness of 
material nature, with a design to find God by 
the candle of logic? Should he stop his in- 
ward ear to the melodies which were breath- 
ing through the harp of his soul, to try the 
law of harmony, as a questidn. on another’s 
evidence? 

Just so with the death penalty. To a 
spirit truly humane it is self-evident wrong. 
Let one to whom it is so never be drawn 
away from this clear light of self-cvidence, 
to take the lower ground of the doubter, with 
whom he may be called on to speak. Let 
him not lose himself, though he should fail in 
his argument. Let him keep himself, his 
own light, his own insight. Let him declare 
himself. Let him affirm the truth as he sees 
it, and not be carried down into the darkness 
of another’s state, by adopting the puzzles 
which spring from it. He who is in the valley 
cannot see what he sees who is on the hill. 
Let him who is on the hill not go down, and 
there endeavor to argue those things, as doubts 
and probabilities, which are the visions of the 
higher place he left. He may dispute there 
forever, and nobody the wiser for it all.— 
Well will it be for him if he forget not there 
his own sight of the truth. Let him call his 
opponent up higher, and the sounds of harsh 
dispute will grow less and less, till they shall 
cease altogether at the hilltop. ‘The point of 
humanity is the place where to stand on this 
subject, when once you are theve. He who 
has a vision of what the Creator meant by 
the life of a man, sees capital punishment as 
blasphemy. ‘The statement of the matter is 
as simple to him as his own conscious exis- 
tence. It is thus:—The criminal is a man, 
therefore he is not to be killed—we are men, 
therefore we are not to kill him—if we would 
correct the criminal nature by penalties, we 
must not imitate it. 

If the thought of the inviolable sacredness 
of man’s life be not fundamental to a person, 
if it be not an instinct in his soul, the central 
truth of his moral being, an argument against 
the death penalty may convince his under- 
standing, but he will still be a doubter, and 
debater; a balancer of expediences against 
humanities. Undoubting convictions are in 
the spiritual nature of man, and not in his 
understanding. ‘They are first in his spirit 
as impressions then in his understanding as 
ideas. You may chance to fin! a person 
leading a movement for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment; arguing to-day against a na- 
tion’s killing men on the gallows, with great 
logical strength and acuteness; and to-morrow 
arguing for a nation’s killing men on the 





battle-field, with great logieal strength and 
acuteness. And this may ex»lain the matter. 
Men may be converts in their heads without 
being so in their hearts. Their premises 
in argument may be laid in their understand- 
ing, and not in the imm*veable centre of their 
moral being. 


Yet if one is not prepared for this inmost, 
central conviction, which has its foundation 
in the moral and not in the intellectual nature, 
there is a middle ground of argument. The 
misfortune of society is always this; that it 
will require all truth to be brought down to 
its lower platform, and made probable and 
practical to it by this course of argument. 
Society will then adopt the form of truth in 
institution, not because it is trath, but because 
it brings advantages. Reform always takes 
this course. It begins in some single heart, 
ready for martyrdom in the cause of the truth 
it is inspired with. It is preached and 
preached. The first generations of its disci- 
ples are martyrs, in that form of martyrdom 
in fashion in their time. They can affirm 
the truth, and suffer for it, but they cannot 
argue it, and apologise for it. The succeed- 
ing generations of its disciples become more 
and more worldlywise; they seek toaccommo- 
date the truth to the existing state and thought 
of society: they. demonstrate it out of the 
heart into. the understanding: it is beard 
more and more widely: it is seen to be prac- 
ticable and expedient on the existing platform 
of society: at last it is established in the in- 
stitutions of society: it stands in the high 
places there, in robes of authority, not recog- 
nizing, perhaps ready to disown and crucify 
anew its first author. Christianity is this now. 
All reforms tend to become this. 


I wish we might not all be in such a hurry 
to make truth palateable, by framing apolo- 
gies for it in arguments of expediency. Ar- 
guments and apologies are qnite apt to 
conform truth to our wrong state, not our 
wrong state tothe truth. We have arguments 
for the being of God, arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, arguments for an innate 
moral sense, very much because we have not 
these truths in our hearts. They are truly, 
and simply, vistons of the spiritual nature. 
Argument cannot create them in us. We 
shall be in the right way, if we seek to bring 
the spiritual nature up to the height of seeing 
them. 

All union between truth and the order of 
society has been made by compromise; and 
all compromises are fatal. In hoe signo vin- 
ces—by this sign (the cress!) thou shalt con- 
quer. Christianity is said thus to have prom- 
ised to fight for Constantine, and he prom- 
isés in turn to make it the religion of the 
Roman world—a religion of peace. In vain, 
in vain. ‘The truth may keep its promise to 
the falsehood, the falsehood never its to the 
truth. The truth grows downward in its 
union. The truth is lost in its union. If we 
could only strive to wait till society could be 
lifted up to the level of the truth, instead of 
taking the truth from her hill, and bringing 
her down into the shadow of the valley, to 
meet society there! When she is brought 
down she languishes. A moral reform is 
nothing less than a@oral reform. It must 
have hearts better, before institutions can be 
better. It can afford to wait. I think it can- 
not afford to be in a hurry. The more haste 
here the worse speed. Public reform in in- 
stitutions will come in its due time, following 
personal reformation. It must be first private 
reformation, and then public, if it will be 
thorough. Till we are agreed that the life 
of man is too sacred to be touched for any 
cause, we have not foundation deep enough 
whereon to build a permanent reform in legal 
penalties B. 











Reformation of the Criminal. 
Extract from the Report of a Minority of the special 
Committee of the Boston Prison Discipline Soci- 
ety, appointed at the Annual Meeting, May, 1845. 


Make the prison and its discipline so pain- 
fulas to be dreaded and shunned, as God 
makes sickness and suffering; but make them, 
as he does, curative in their operation, and 
not destructive. ‘To suffer punishment as the 
natural, consequence of sin or crime is not in 
itself degrading; and though we may not ex- 
pect to make convicts look upon it, as did 
Socrates, as a thing to be sought rather than 
shunned, still we ourselves, and all who have 
any thing to do with the administration of pe- 
nal justice, ought to he ashamed if we view it 
less wisely than did the noble old heathen. 

But a great change is to be wrought in so- 
ciety, before the public, or even legislators, 
wil! look upon prisons with sufficient interest 
to understand their importance, and to under- 
stand them in wisdom. The confession of 
the Directors of the Congregate prison at 
Sing Sing, in their. Report of 1844, may be 
applied to most prisons upon that system :— 
‘ One object of a Penitentiary, that of punish- 
ment, is well provided for here; the other ob- 
ject, and one equally important, that of refor- 
mation, is not.’ 

We look with interest upon the reformed 
drunkard and the reformed gambler; and he 
who in his religious reformation confesses to 
a multitude of sins, gains our respect; but the 
poor convict, the prison-bird, is a Pariah for 
life. Now, when we reflect upon the multi- 
tude of sins that go unwhipt of justice, and the 
multitude of men who go at large, though they 
violate all the laws of morality, it seems 
strange to find how certainly and swiftly the 
arm of the law arrests those who sin against 
our property. It may be right that nine-tenths 
of penal legislation should be for the protec- 
tion of property, and we would not weaken the 
barriers of stone and iron by which society 
protects its material interests. But we would 
not stop there: the prison should be sanctified 
by the high ends which it proposes, the sa- 
ving of human souls; and every one of its reg- 
ulations should have in view the reformation 
of the prisoner, as far as is consistent with 
his safe-keeping. Like our lunatic asylums, 
they should be considered places of cure for 
all the curable, and of safe-keeping for all the 
incurable. 


Oreanization or Society. A short time 
since, a poor, starving wretch, driveu to des- 
peration by the clam ors of his family for food, 
stole a small article from astore on Long 
wharf, and being discovered, ran up State 
street. Atthecry of ‘ Stop thief,’ a plump, 
well-dressed man ran out of an insurance of- 
fice, and seized and detained the fugitive till 
the pursuers came up and took him off to the 
police court. ‘The well-fed man then return- 
ed to the comfortable office, from whence, af- 
ter completing a ‘ money negotiation’ with a 
distressed merchant at two per cent. a month, 
by which he pocketed a cool thousand of 
usury, he entered his coach, and returning 
most complacently the salutations of his bro- 
ther note-shavers, rode home to a princely 
mansion, where a surfeit of wines and expen- 
sive luxuries awaited him. One of the pa- 
pers the next morning, in two consecutive pa- 
ragraphs, informed the people that our ‘ wor- 
thy and respe: ted townsman, the Hon. . 
(the well-fed man,) had given one hundred 
society,’ and that ‘a misera- 
» Was sent 








dollars to 
ble vagabond, calling himself 
to the House of Correction for six months for 
stea ing a bag of flour.’ 

The moral of the above is, that the two 
men were class-mates at college—the one let 
buildings as grog-shops, the other, drank at 








Parti-Colored Dress of ‘Convicts, 


There was one thing im the arrangements 
of this establishment, which occasioned in me 
sincere regret. I refer to the parti-colored 
dress of the convicts in the House of Corree- 
tion, and also in the State Prison. Why is 
this? Why are these men, in the stern and 


they thus distinguished from other men? Is:it 


full by their whole position,—deprived of 
their personal liberty,—taken entirely from 
the management of their own affairs, and sub- 
jected to forced labor? What more disgrace 
than all this, if punishment is to be regarded 
as degradation? Is it to be increased by the 
dress, and is not such an increment of pun- 
ishment, cruelty? Does not this belong to. the 





which a wise benevolence has proscribed? 

Is this dress for public safety, so that if a 
eonvict escape, he may be more surely reta- 
ken? This is hardly so good a reason as the 
last. Legal arrangements in matters like 
these, should in themselves. be sure, and never 
find their sufficiency in such ‘an accident as 
dress. A convict should feel, when he enters 
those silent walls,—silent, because of hard, 
pent-up voices,—that he is beyond the power 
of escape. He should feel the futility of plans 
of enlargement, by the universal faet that no- 
body ever escaped. As soon as you put on 
a dress, which is to be the means of his dis- 
covery, and of his recapture should he 
you present to his mind the possibility of get- 
ting away, and so deprive the discipline of the 
place of much of its alleged salutary power. 
—Dr. Warter CuHannine. 








Power of Song. 

Mr. Bushnell, of Utica, N. Y., a Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher, and zealous Washing- 
tonian, having business ina neighboring town, 
was obliged in consequence to see the land- 
lord of the village inn, so he stopped at his 
house. When he entered the bar-room, he 
saw about twenty men in it, most of whom 
were in a state of intoxication,—several of 
them were quite drunk, After a little time, 
one of the company said something to Mr. 
Bushnell, who replied in a courteous manner, 
and spoke of the subject of temperance. Im- 
mediately the attention of the assembly was 
arrested, and the cause was denounced as the 
work of priests and politicians. 

Mr. Bushnell, finding it impossible to stem 
the current of abuse by an appeal to their 
reason, proposed singing a temperance song, 
to which they all agreed, and he accordingly 
commenced the ‘Staunch Teetotaller.’ Oa 
glancing around after he had concluded, he 
observed the tear trickling down the cheek of 
almost every man. The sentiment of the 
song, and the melodious, touching manner ty, 
which it was sung, had awakened their pu- 
rest sensibilities,—had carried their thoughts 
back to their families and firesides, surraunded 
as they once were, with plenty, happiness and: 
affection; and then, the contrast_of a drunk- 
ard’s home, its dark wretchedness and misery, 
were wisely presented to their minds, and 
those hardened men could not resist the ap- 
peal, but acknowledged its truth by tears? 
The song was unanimously called for again, 
and their wishes were gratified by its repeti- 
tion. Soon after, the landlord eamt in, and 
he was requested ta repeat it for his especial 
benefit; it produced the same. effeet on him;. 
and after: Mr. Bushnell had concluded, he. 
grasped him by the hand and exclaimed: «i» 
will.never sell another glass of liquor ‘as long. 
asl live!’ He acted immediately upon this. 
resolution, cut dewn his sign=post; and close! 
his bar,—the others promising to..goxte. the 
temperance meeting that evening and sign 
the Pledge, and they all did sa eX2zept one.—. 
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L Spirit of Liberty. 


strong arms of the law as they are,—why are, 


for disgrace? Are they not disgraced to the 


cropping and branding of a former day, and 
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Tl From Douglas Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper. 
ENTIMENTALISTS—INFIDELS—AND THE 
. HANGMAN. 


We have no doubt when the Legislature ceased 
to permit old women to be burned for their ugli- 
ness, that certain ‘ well-instrueted Christians’ ex- 
claimed—‘ What infidelity” A hump—a hare-lip 
» —an oblique eye—was, in the court of Christian 
science, sufficing evidence of the mark of Satan, 
and the uncomely witch was burned to the satis- 
faction and increasing piety of all orthodox believ- 
ers. At this moment, is there a village in all Eng- 
land without its old decrepit woman, who, in the 

old times of fire and faggot, would not lave 
Sonn in peril of her life—to be offered up as a re- 
ligious sacrifice to good, respectable people ? And 
now, she is permitted to live; ard the world is 
not in darkness, wanting the flames that, in the 
times of simple truth, would bave duly roasted her. 

A ‘well-instructed Christian,’ in that muslin rag, 
the Morning Post, considers the gallows to be the 
foundation of society. With him, the world does 
not depend—as poets have sung—from the golden 
chain of Necessity, fastened to the footstool of Jove ; 
but hangs from hempen rope. Phinehas—such is 
the newspaper name of our well-instructed Christ. 
jan—considers a belief in the necessity of hanging 
to be un instrumental part of revealed religion. 
And more; Phinehas, with a piercing eye for a 
millstone, sees in the attempts of sentimentalists to 
set aside the hangman, a covert attack on all human 
authority. The gallows is, of all, the most impor- 
tant post; let that be carried, and the throne must 
capitulate. The Lapland witch, with simple rope, 
ties up a tempest in a single knot. The English 
hangman, in his noose, makes sure the social safety 
of the nation; unfasten that, and the hurricane of 
Anarchy will sweep all before it. ‘Truly Jack Ketch 
isa very ill-used functienary; for considering his 
great social utility, he ought to take rank with the 
most solemn authorities of the land; yet, somehow, 
we do shrink from him: we do not award to him 
atiything like the same respect we offer toa bishop, 
or even toa curate. But then, poor human nature 
is so fantastical! Hear Phinehas, ye men who love 
social order, and rally round the gallows: 


‘It is, in fact, perfectly evident to the well-in- 

_ structed Christian, that the pretended humanity 

which would abolish death as the penalty for murder, 

is merely a part of that deistical and infidel movement 

which aims at destroying the very foundations of 
Christianity.’ 

There! doubt the lawfulness of the hangman, and 
ou are a deist; lay a destroying finger on the gal- 
ows, and itis an ‘infidel movement? True Christ- 

_ janity is only to be found in the Old Bailey—all 


other is spurious, 


'¢ There cannot be a doubt that multitudes who join in 
the ery for remitting the penalty of death for murder 
on the assumed ground that the authority of the Old 
Testament in this pointis no longer binding, are 
wholly unaware how greatly they are therefore help- 
ing the enemies of religious truth to sap the founda- 
tions of all faith in revelation, and thus to undermine 
the authority on which human governments exist 
and the well-being of society depends.’ 


The first great movement of the French revolu- 
tionists was to carry the Bastile. Let Lord Nugent, 
Joseph Sturge, Charles Gilpin, and other such 
proved deists und infidels, destroy the condemned 
cells of Newgate, and is it likely they will stop there ? 
Will they not, flushed with conquest, march on to 
Buckingham Palace; and thence take an express 
train to Slough, hot for Windsor Castle? For the 
al time, the hangman looms upon us in his true, 
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ic proportions! What is be, in fact, but the 
watch and warder of the British Constitution ? 
Seize him, fling him over into the moat, and the 
edifice—the sacred work of the wisdom of ages— 
is defiled by the orgies of «leists and infidels. Wise 
Phinehas, seeing the hangman io peril, roars out 
with all his might—* The Chureh is in danger!’ 
And Phitehas says, touchingly, as though his 
very heart-strings were hempen twine: 


‘Should the Legislature ever be beguiled by the 
clamors of infidels and sentimentalists into yielding 
on this one point, it will infallibly identify itself with 
the enemies (whether open, covert, or deluded) of 
the revealed Word and Will of God.’ 


Phinehas is right. His reasoning, weighty as a 
plummet, strikes us,. Infidels and sentimentalists 
have almost made this social state of ours—once so 
exciting and picturesque—colorless and common- 
place. Once, indeed, om freckled, withered old 
women yelled out their lives in flames; witches, 
doomed on ‘the authority of the Old ‘Testament.’ 
And then the pale sentimentalist lifled up his voice, 
and denoanced the blasphemous abomination ; and 
by degrees, men listened and were converted by 
his folly, and who—at this moment—can count the 
nuinber of witches working their daily spells on 
English babes and English cattle? Who, by the 
way, shall say that to them aloue we owe not the 
potato blight? 

But the sins of the sentimentalists against the 

foundations of society are manifold. Men were 
very properly broken alive upon the wheel ; and the 
sentimentalist trembled, and turned white at the 
bloody work, and still denounced it. And criminals, 
with life yetin them, were ripped open, disetn- 
‘bowelled; and stillthe sentimentalist, at the gallows’ 
-feot, in the name of God and nature, protested 
against the sacrilege. And the limbs and joints of 
.smali offenders were crushed in steel-boots, wrench- 
ed hy iron screws, and the puling, pallid sentimen- 
talist--with his heart of curds and whey—even 
then. eried out, and stil] exclaiming, ended the ini- 
guity. 
Aud thus, Phinehas—most orthodox, ‘ well-in- 
structed «Christian, —thns the sentimentalist will 
continue inthe weakness of his old ways, until the 
wheel, and the wack, and the steel-boot, and the 
thumb-screw, ond all the machinery that, in his 
ignorance and weakness, man learned of the devil 
wherewith to chastise and reform his fellow-man— 
until, with all the blood-stained lumber of barba- 
| rous times, the hangman is set fur aye aside. 

Painfal is it, Phinehas, for thy well-regulated 
mind to-consider; but the time is coming—fast 
coming—and Caleraft, thy living hope of Newgate, 
will officially be of no more account than the brain- 
less mumny of the Egyptian King, slumbering in 
Bloomsbury. 








Benefit of Slarery.—A slave recently stabbed a 
tree black man in Savannah, ard was sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment and a flogging. If the 
case had been reversed, the free black would no 
doubt have been hung; having no maater to claim 
his services, he would have been considered as of no 
use toany body. Huzza for slavery! Mid it not 
-@ave one’s life inthis case 
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PRISON DRIS WELW. 


‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
death antil I have the infallibility of human judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayette. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1847. 
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Poetry-Music,-—N 0. 2. 


Whoever has spoken publicly for the pris- 
oner, must have learned at once the want 
of appropriate hymns and music. And this 
is no more, perhaps, than might have been 
expected; for the Reformation of the Crimi- 
nal has never yet, since the days of the Great 
Teacher, had that importance given to it 
which it so eminently deserves. ‘To give it 
this importance is our great object. To ef- 
fect this, -we have called to our aid the Press 
and the Pulpic. In entering the latter, we 
have been pained, in turning over the nume- 
rous collections of hymn-books that have 
come in our way, not to find even one appro- 
priate to our labors. Perhaps we ought to 
make an exception when we call to mind the 
recently publishéd hymn-book by Rey. E. H. 
Chapin and Rev. John G. Adams, and one 
by Longfellow, or the Cambridge Collection. 
True, there are many hymns that speak of 
charity, goodness, &c., and two or three in 
which the word prisoner may be found. All 
these we shall notice hereafter. ‘The crimi- 
nal has been forgotten by the sacred poet. 
To meet this want, we have gone within the 
prison itself, and there, from the cold and 
cheerless cell, we have lately drawn out ap- 
propriate music. Who can more appropriate- 
ly strike the lyre, and make the soul vibrate 
to sympathy, than the criminal himself? We 
have lately published a beautiful hymn, with 
appropriate music, composed by two brothers 
now in our State Prison. It is suitable to the 
church, the anniversary, or the parlor. Ina 
short tine we shall publish a volume of poe- 
try composed by prisoners. It will be ready 
for the Fair to be held the last of this month. 

How unfortunate it is for the world that Po- 
etry and Music have from the earliest period 
been enlisted on the side of war. Look at sa- 
cred or profane history. -Behold Miriam ‘ with 
timbrels and danves’ celebrating the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host. Hear the song 
of the women coming out of all the cities of 
Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, 
with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments 
of music, * * * saying, ‘ Saul hath slain his 


the present want, both as regards hymns and 
music. ‘T’o this end we shall present a series 
of articles, showing that nearly every hymn- 
book with which we are acquainted has this 
radical defect, that the prisoner has been 
overlooked if not entirely forgotten. From 
the sacred poets we shall then turn to the pro- 
fane poets, and we hope in closing to awaken 
the genius of poetry once more, so that even 
the cold and cheerless cell may yet resound 
with harmony and praise.—c. s. 





Distinguished Writers on the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment,—No.1. 
Testimonies of Dr. Hooper, Sir Tuomas 
Moors, Bartow, Zimmer yn, Beccaria, 
Dr. Trister, Linpon, Dr. Cuartriecp, 
Monraiene, Dr. Sournwortn Smiru. 


Among the numerous objections employed 
against our efforts to abolish the gallows, there 
is no one urged with greater veh:mence than 
that this oppositio:: has sprung from mere fa- 
natics; from men who are opposed to all gov- 
ernment, and to human penalties of every 
description. Such a charge is wholly un- 
founded. We have met it by a variety of 
arguments. We have occasionally cited such 
names as Lariyerte, Romitity, Dr. Joun- 
son, Rusu, Livingston, Beccarta, Mon- 
TarGNe, Sir THomas More, and many others. 
We have finally thought of another method. 
We have been looking over the history of this 
great reform, and we have been enabled to 
collect a number of distinguished names who 
have labored zealously to convinee the public 
of the folly and cruelty of the punishment of 
death. It will be seen from this list, that this 
work did not originate with a few fanatics, 
but that many of the strongest advocates for 
human governments have been opposed to the 
penalty of death. 

This reform has found able advocates 
among every sect and party. Men have look- 


of humanity. We intend now to present the 
testimonies of some of the most distinguished 
men, both in the Old World and New. And 
it will be seen that instead of this being a 
movement among Unpiversalists and Unita- 
rians merely, as it is often alleged, that men 
among all seets and parties have seen the fol- 
ly, the barbarity and injustice of the penalty 
of death. 

We shall probably present a series of arti- 
cleson this subject. A distinguished reformer 
in our city has suggested that such a valuable 








thous. nls, and David his ten thousands.’ Pro- 
fane history every where abounds with in- 
stances where Poetry and Music have been 
thus prostituted to the lowest purposes. How 
painful the thought that such a heaven-born 
science should thus have been so awfully per- 
verted! The savage sings his war-song and 
performs his war dance, and Christian men 
and women imitate him. We enter the par- 
lor, and there, where the most kindly influ- 
ences should be presented, we hear the mar- 
tial music. We enter the chureh, dedicated 
to the most High God, and even there the 
war-spirit is nourished and perpetuated, It 
is mingled with the praises offered to the 
Prince of Peace, and is too often breathed 
forth in the very prayers offered to heaven! 
W hat solemn mockery ! 

Go into the various music stores, and the 
songs of the battle-field are presented as the 
most lively and exciting music. It was a 
quaint remark of Whitefield, that ‘the devil 
had all the best tunes.’ We might add, that 
Christians have been perfectly willing, too, 
What is to be done? The musical world must 
be revolutionized. Poetry, music, painting, 
statuary, and all the fine arts, must be turned 
to higher purposes. The poet must think of 
the Prisoner, the Slave, the Intemperate, the 
Blind, the Dumb, the Orphan, ete. ‘The mu- 
sician must strike his lyre to the peaceful arts, 
The, painter must spread out his eqnvass to 
portray the moral hero. ‘The sculptor must 
chisel out his marble, and place on the pedes- 
tal a Howard and a Clarkson. 

Each reform must have its own 
each must strike its own note, and tune its own 
lyre. The man of peace, the man of tempe- 
rance, the man of freedom, the seaman, the 
blind, the dumb, the orphan, must all have ap- 
For all these, something 
But for the 
prisoner scarcely a note has reached his ear. 
Turust into prison, shut out from society, he 
A single sheet of music or so is 


musie; 


propriate music. 


has already been accomplished. 


is forgotten. 
ull that society has yet found time to compose 


collection of testimonies would make an ex- 
cellent tract. And as we have long talked 
about furnishing tracts to circulate upon our 
rail-roads and elsewhere, we would suggest 
that this would be an excellent one to com- 
mence with. In fact, the testimonies would 
furnish a series of tracts that would do great 
service to our general cause. Who will con- 
tribute ten dollars to pay for the first thousand 
tracts to be issued from the Prisoner’s Friend 
Office? It is our design only to select as short 
sentences as possible without actually marring 
the force of the author’s statement. Wecom- 
mence with the distinguished 

Dr. Hoorper—who says: 

‘ The ends of ; unishment should be three; 
to redress the injured, to reform the offender, 
and to deter others. Now, neither the mur- 
dered nor his representatives can receive any 
redress from the death of the offender; and 
with regard to the other two ends, I think it 
will appear, upon a close inspection, that 
there are many continued punishments, with- 
out having recourse to barbarities, that would 
be far more efficacious. We cannot be too 
cautious in depriving our fellow-creatures of 
that which God alone can give, and which, it 
seems to me, he alone has the right to take 
away.’ 

Str THomas More:—‘ There are dread- 
ful punishments eyacted against thieves; but 
it were much better to make such good pro- 
visions, by which every man might be put in 
a method how to live, and so to be preserved 
from the fatal necessity of stealing and dying 
for it.’ 


Bartow:—‘It may be safely pronounced, 
that a state has no right to punish a man, to 
whom it has given no previous instruction.’ 


ZIMMERMAN :—‘ Laws act after crimes have 
been committed; prevention goes before them 
both.’ 

Beccarsa:—‘ Crimes are more effectually 
prevented by the certainty than the severity of 
punishment. ‘The certainty of a small pun- 
ishment will make a stronger impression than 
the fear of one more severa, if attended with 
the hopes of escaping; for it is the nature of 
mankind to be terrifiedgat the approach of the 
smallest inevitable evif, whilst hope, the best 
gift of heaven,- hath the power of dispelling 
the apprehension of the greater; especially if 
supported by examples of impunity, which 





for him. Scarcely a sermon is heard, except | 
perchance on a Fast day, or a prayer offered. | 
A clergyman settled in a small parish (Rev. 
E. W. Locke of Rockport) has thrown out 


‘the Prisoner’s Lament.’ 





It will not be always so. The prison itself 
will send forth its own music. ‘The parlor, 
the church, the street will yet resound with 
notes from the cold and cheerless cell. To 
hasten that glorious poriod, we must show 





weakness or avarice too frequently affords, 
If punishments be very severe, men are natu- 
rally led to the perpetration of other crimes, 
to avoid the punishment due to the first.’ 


Dr. ‘T'rvuster:—‘ Criminals ought not to 
be punished in anger and for revenge, but in 
justice only to the country, and with circum- 
stances of pity; for the minds of the wicked 
are, as it were, distempered by vice, and 
should, if possible, be reformed. They are 
mostly unfortunate men, whose wickedness 
is, perheps, more the offect of a diseased mind 


ed at it as a work deeply affecting the interests | - 





than a corrupt heart.’ 


Lanpvox:—A wise and dispassionate legis 
latare, if any such should ever arise among 
meh, will not condemn to death him who has 
done, ov is likely to do, more service than 
injury to society. Blocks and gibbets are the 
nearest objects with legislators, and their busi- 
ness 1s never with hopes or with virtues.’ 

Dr. Cuatrienp:—‘ Disproportionate pun- 
ishments are attended Ge theavile: they de- 
ter prosecutors from coming forward—they 
draw attention to the crime—awaken pity for 
the criminal—execite hatred of the law—and 
occasion the magnitude of the t+mptation to 
offence to be measured by the magnitude of 
the punishment.’ 


_ Mowtarene:—‘I am of opinion that hang- 
ing is an advantage only to the executioner, 
who is paid for putting men openly to death; 
if punishments are intended for the benefit of 
society, they should be usetul to society; but 
aman is not good for any thing after he is 
hanged.’ 


Dr. Sovrnworta SmitH:—‘* To punish 
by death is practically to affirm that the viola- 
tion of the rights of society authorizes society 
to retaliate by murder: that it is justified in 
retaliating, without even attempting to reform; 
that over his midnight lamp the philosopher 
has waxed pale with thought, and the legisla- 
tor appled, till attention has exhausted itself, 
to the study of the experience and wisdom of 
ages, only to rest at fost in the melancholy 
conclusion that the best corrector of the pub- 
lic morals is the public executioner, and the 
most effectual means with which civilized 
and enlightened man can furnish him for the 
task, the halter.’ 





Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 


Among the various institutions which adorn 
and beautify our city, we know of no one 
more eminently useful than the Asylum for 
the Blind. We fear the public have but a 
meagre idea of its great utility. It has been 
a blessing to a class of persons whose want of 
natural vision had deprived them of one of 
the greatest enjoyments that we receive.— 
Shut out from the light of he wen, how grate- 
ful must they feel in finding a method by 
which the various-sciences are brought within 
their reach, and by which they can earn their 
own maintenance, The sales during the last 
year, exceeded ten thousand dollars. ‘The 
whole expense of the department has been met 
within three hundred dollars. The number 
now there is one hundred and one. It is re- 
marked that there is about the same number 
of blind persons in every community as there 
is of deaf mutes. 

This Institution owes its great fisefulness 
and eelebrity to the persevering labors of 
Dr. Howe. We know of no man living so 
well qualified for the task. Weare glad that 
he gives us such careful reports of those two 
singularly unfortunate beings, Laura Bridg- 
man and Oliver Caswell. It seems, however, 
that he has been censured for his mode of 


instruction with regard to Laura. He replies 
as follows :— 
As to those reverend gentlemen whose 


talents, and acquirements, and profession 
free them from fallibility so great as mine, 
and who have denounced me as a ‘ blind lead- 
er of the blind,’ and bestowed upon me other 
terms of reproach, which I can more willingly 
bear than return to them, I have only to say 
that I think they overlook some of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, If oue of these 
gentlemen should receive into his household 
achild who came from a great distance, and 
whose intellectual and spiritual education had 
been intrusted to his care, he would doubtless 
pursue such a course of religious instruction 
as he gw erg | believed to be for that 
child’s best good; he would not stop to ask 
what other people think and believe, but 
would teach the doctrines that he believed 
himself. 


In allusion to the Bible, Dr. Howe says:— 


I shall explain to her the Bible as I un- 
derstand it; I shall try to make her believe, 
as | do, that it contains a revelation of God’s 
attributes, and that it points out to us all the 
way to happiness through the path of duty. 
It is already something more to her than a 
cold and barren abstraction. If she does not 
understand its doctrines, she begins to feel its 
spirit. On the last occasion of her manifest- 
ing any impatience, she said to Miss Wight, 
‘I felt cross, but ina miuute I thought of 
Christ, how good and gentle he was, and m 
bad feelings went away.’ For some months, 
she has been in the habit of asking her teacher 
every Sunday about the sermon she heard. 


We thank Dr. Howe for his able Report. 





Lorp Brovenam’s Views or tHe TReEat- 
MENT of Carminacs. Henry Clapp, Jr., the 
editor of the Lynn Pioneer, who is now in 
England, wiites of Lord Brougham thus:— 


of punishment to any thing like the extent 
commonly supposed, criminals generally he- 
ing,made such at a time when reason has lit- 
tle influence over them. All experience was 
in favor of the kind treatment of prisoners, 
those appeals being most effective which 
were made to the moval and religious nature. 





THE FAIR. 


For two days and three evenings, from April 29 
to May 1. 


The ladies interested in the approachin 
Fair met at the office of the Prisoner’s Frien 
on Friday last, An excelent spirit was man- 
ifested, and the deepest interest was shown 
in favor of the object. The time fixed on is 
Thursday evening, A pril29, toMay1, three eve- 
nings and twodays. We want our friends now 
who intend to aid us, to leave word immedi- 
ately at our office or with either of the per- 
sons named below. We have not, as yet, 
seen how much the ladies can do for the 
prisoner, They have worked in every other 
movement and their influence has been widely 
felt. We believe now that this Fair .vill do 
honor to them and the noble cause to which 
itis devoted. It is needless now, to point out 
our wants. It is sufficient to say that the 
Prisoner’s Friend needs the whole of the 
subscriptions, and even more, to sustain it, 
leaving the Editors to look where they may 
for support. In our next, our object and 
a will le fully stated. At present we 

ave thought it best to state what is necessary 
for the Fair, remembering that our female 
friends must see the necessity of immediately 
going to work. Not a moment is to be lost. 
A beautiful Hall will be engaged, probably 
the Washingtonian Hall, Bremfield street. 
Music has already been secured. It is in 
tended to have our most able speakers in the 
evening. 





OBJECTS OF THE FAIR. 


The object of the Fair is to meet the ex- 
penses of the Prisoner’s Friend, and to sus- 
tain the office. Also to furnish aid toward 
sustaining a State Missionary, who shall vis- 
it the various prisons in the Commonwealth. 
It is contemplated to publish tracts to circu- 
late on the various roads. But our works are 
before our friends, and they can judge from 
what has been done, in regard to what may 
yet be accomplished. 


The following are the names of the ladies 
referred to above :— 
Mrs. SAMUEL MAY, 
‘* ELIZA F. MERIAM, 
** ‘THEODORE PARKER, 
** OTIS EVERETT, jr. 
“« SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
«© FRANK b. FAY, Chelsea, 
*« BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 
HENRIETTA SARGEANT, 
CATHARINE SARGEANT, 
* ABBY SOUTHWICK. 
‘* MARY E. TOMPKINS, 
** CAROLINE M. THAYER, 
Mrs. C. W. DENISON. 


Hints to THe Frienps.—Do not wait for 
a particular notice to be sent te you. Dona- 
tions in money will be wanting to pay the ex- 
penses of the Hall, which will probably be 
about fifty dollars. 


RerresHMent Tasie.—This will be neces- 
sary, for many ladies cannot leave the Hall 
to go great distances, during the day, to dine 
with friends. Every kind will be received 
(except wine, &c.) 


Boox Tasie.—Publishers will aid us much 
by giving publications. 

FLowers.—One lady has already promised 
seme. We want enough to dress he Hall. 
Wreaths of running pine will be acceptable. 


Ministers.—Here is a movement free from 
all sectarianism, We ask you now to aid us 
by mentioning the subject to the people of 
your charge, or to allow us to come into your 
pulpits and speak a word for the prisoner. 


Music. Bands or choirs who will volunteer 
to sing during the evenings, will add much to 
the interest of the occasion. 


It has been suggested that each town should 
have a table of its own. The subject was 
mentioned in Somerville on Sunday before 
last, at the close of the meeting. Let minis- 
ters urge their people to stop and consider 
the matter. But we have said enough for the 
present. 

Articles may be sent to Mrs. Samuel May, 
88 Atkinson street, Mrs. B. H. Green., 77 
Dover st., Mrs. E. F. Meriam, 7 Hollis st. 





Fain ror tHe Prisoner’s Frienp.— 
This measure is being pressed with vigor. 


Y| We have seen one of the circulars received 


in town, and are glad to know that some of 
our townswomen are making efforts to respond 
to the appeal of their philanthropic sisters of 
Boston and vicinity. The Fair is to be held 
two days and three evenings at the last of 
April and first of May. The snow which has 
lately fallen will do good to the May-flowers 
whose buds are now swelling in our woods, 
and bouquets of which will be wanted to 





‘Lord Brougham has just added a new 
wreath of laurels to his brow (some of the 
old ones had well nigh faded) by making a| 
most sensible speech in the British Parlia-| 
ment, in which he actually places those per- 
sons who labor for the reform of poor crim- 
inals, above such heroes as Napoleon and| 
Wellington,—and that, too, though the latter | 
was by his side when speaking, and within | 
fist-shot. Brougham advocates a thorough | 
reform of the criminal law, and is bent on| 
making it preventive and reformatory, instead 
of vindictive and retalitory. 
things, he expressed his conviction, arrived | 
at after a thorough study of the subject, that 
people were not deterred from crime by fear) 





came to his house and knocked at the door. 


adorn the rooms where the friends of the 
prisoner intend to meet to give a new impulse 
to their branch of the humane movements of 
the age.—Sandwich Observer. 


The Hudson N. Y¥. Ga- 








Contempt or Law. 


zette announces that a gross outrage was committed 


upon Mr. Shelden, in Tagpkanic, on Tuesday night 
last week, by a gang of persons in disguise. They 
He got 
up, and on opening the door was seized and tarred 
and feathered, and his things, or a part of them, put 


Among other | out of doors. 





The House of Delegates of the Legislature of Ma- 


ryland have’passed a bill abolishing imprisonment | 


for debt. 


| 
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PRISONS IN NEW-YORK. 
From our New-York Correspondent, 


Report of the Committee of the N. Y. Leg- 
tslature on the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
tshmeni—Annual Address of the New- 
York State Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment— Discharged Convicts 
—Three cents only given some of them 
when released from prison!—A painful 
scene. 

New-York, April $, 1847. 

Bros. Srear: 

I have sent you a copy of the Report of the 
Committee in our Legislature, to whom was 
referred the subject of Capital Punishment. 
[ think it a very able, and withal, an exceed- 
ingly interesting work. You will notice that 
those branches of the argument which have 
been so thoroughly elucidated by Livingston, 
Rantoul, O’Sullivan and others, are but 
slightly touched, while the subject of Insani- 
ty is more fully discussed than by any other 
writer that I remember to have seen. Mr. 
Rantoul’s six letters, with copious extracts 
from the Prisoner’s Friend, and your Synop- 
sis* of the Criminal Codes of the several 
States are added to the Report, in an Appen- 
dix. The Report occupies 122 pp., including 
the Appendix, which covers 55 pp. It is 
drawn up, as you are aware, by Mr. Gould, 
and is signed by three of the five members of 
the Committee. Eight times the usual num- 
ber were ordered to be printed, by the Legis- 
lature, and a large number of extra copies 
have been ordered by our Society. 1 shall 
send vou a supply for your office soon. Are 
you to have a Report from your Legislature 
this session? 

I have also sent you acopy of the Third 
Annual Address of the New-York State So- 
ciety forthe Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
This address, which has been very highly 
sboken of by nearly all who have read it, was 
written by Jas. H. Titus, Esq., the Chairman 
of the Committee on Capital Punishment, 
last session of our Legislature. 


A few words in relation to the Prison Re- 
form. Ihave lately had an opportunity to 
see agreat many discharged convicts, and | 
have seen the cruel injustice aud miserable 
policy of discharged prisoners upon a cold 
world, ina season when employment is not 
to be found, without the means of living, 
honestly, three days after their discharge. 
?Tis true the Prison Association have afforded 
them relief. But no thanks to the State for 
that. What the poor creatures did, before 
the Prison Association was established, has 
often been a melancholy question in my mind. 
At Auburn a large portion of the prisoners 
receive upon their discharge, from the bounty 
of the State of New-York, three cents, only! 
At Sing-Sing the great majority receive less 
than one dollar. ‘The law, as 1 stated in my 
last letter, allows the discharged convict three 
cents a mile for the distance it is to the place 
of his conviction. The prisonersat Auburn, 
are many of them convicted at Auburn, while 
a majority of those at Sing-Sing, are con- 
victed in New-York and Brooklyn. Con- 
sequently the former receive, as a means 
of support after their discharge, three cents, 
and the latter ninety-ninef cents! They 
receive but one shirt, and but one pair of 
stockings, and sometimes a pair of shoes 
that require mending in three days after they 
leave the prison. Nowis not this disgraceful 
and wicked? Many of the prisoners after a 
confinement ef five and ten years are unable 
to find a single friend or acquaintance in the 
city on their return. After spending 37 1-2 
cents for their fare down the river, and the 
remaining 62 1-2 cents for food and one night’s 
lodging, where are they to go? Legislature! 
answer that. We willsay nothing now about 
the thousands of dollars they have earned for 
the State during their imprisonment, or the 
impaired health which almost always attends 
them on their release. 

I will close this letter with the last case 
that came under my observation, A young 
man who purloined some clothes while at a 
Boarding School, and was sent to Sing-Sing 
Prison, came into an office where I was, a few 
days after his discharge, with his shoes almost 
filled with blood, the effect of his walking 
from one end of the city tothe other, ina 
fruitless search for enployment. His shoes 
were too small for him, his stockings and 
shirt needed a change, and his beard was 
getting long. ‘Ihe next day was Sunday, the 
first he had seen out of prison. He asked 
for money enough to pay the burber, and 
was willing to earn it in any honest way that 
offered. His wants were relieved by the 
Prison Association. But, as I said before, no 
thanks to the State for that. 

Yours, 


OEG. 





* Mr. Gonld wrote me that he was much morti- 
fied, that by a neglect of the printer, the proper 
credit was not given te your Essays for this Extract. 

+ New-York and Brooklyn are thirty-three miles 
from Sing-Sing. 


Letter from Rev. E, A. Holbrook. 


Ma tone, Franxuin Co., 
N, Y¥., March 26, 1846, : 


Bros, Spear: 
The cause .of humanity is cttracting the 
attention of the benevolent and the good in 
this region. In January I sent in a petition 
for abolishing capital punishment, between 
twelve and thirteen feet long, with two rows 
of names all the way down: the names were 
mostly obtained from this town and one ad- 
joining. There is little doubt but a majority 
of the freemen of this State are in favor of 
this reform. 'The work you have commenced 
is a great work, but it must and will be carried 
forward to its final triumph; nor will it stop 
when the gallows is demolished and our pris- 
ons are converted into moral hospitals, but 
kindness between man and man must become 
the ruling principle. How many unfortanates 
there are who need our sympathies and aid. 
But an hour since, I saw the effect of kind- 
ness upon the heart of one of these brothers 
of human kind. Yesterday he called upon 
me and wished for work; he was very poorly 
clad, and his melancholy demeanor showed 
him to be a child of misfortune. He had 
evidently sought employment but could pro- 
cure none. I set him to work upon my wood- 
pile. In the course of the day he told his 
simple story, that he had two children in 
Canada, and that his wife had been dead two 
years. I could not endure his melancholy 
look, His physical powers had evidently 
become debilitated from trouble of mind. 
Who can say, but, in this case,a noble soul 
had been crushed by unkindness? To-day 
I discharged him, afrer giving him articles of 
clothing sufficient to make him comfortable 
and ensure him better success in gaining em- 
ployment. He seemed everjoyed with my 
present, and never, to my dying day, shall i 
forget his last look, as I put into his hand a 
shilling with which to pay his night’s lodging. 
The tears rushed into his eyes, and so choked 
his utterance that it was with difficulty he 
exclaimed, ‘1 thank you, most kindly!’ The 
tear of sympathy arose in my own eyes, and 
I could not if I would suppressit. If such be 
the reward ot ‘ the cheerful giver,’ then, truly 
it is infinitely ‘ better to give than to receive.’ 
How many such unfortunates are there in 
this land of churches and of Gospel privi- 
leges, who are dependant upon the confidence 
of acold, unfeeling community; and that com- 
munity boasting too of its Christian profes- 
sions. But there is.a voice, athrilling voice 
speaking tothe Christian world, that must 
and will be heard. It penetrates, even now, 
to the very sanctum of this world’s cold 
formalities, saying, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
not done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have not done it unto me.’ Like 
the body without the soul, a profession with- 
out practice is dead. The faith of Christen- 
dom, if not dead, is quite to feeble to satisfy 
the demands of active benevolence of the 
presentage; and may the spirit of the Lord 
blow upon it that it may have life. 

May God speed you and your co-workers 
in the cause of philanthropy, and establish the 


work of your hands. 
E, A. HOLBROOK, 








Capital Punishment, 


The British Parliament—the Clergy—the 
People—Jack Ketch and Jesus. 


The editor of the Lynn Pioneer, who is 
now in England, speaks of Capital Punish- 
ment there as follows :— 


‘ The subject of Capital Punishment is to 
come before Parliament in a few days, when 
it is hoped that that relic of a murderous age 
will be abolished. Bishops, Arch-bishops, 
Calvinists, and the unco-righteous generally, 
will endeavor to stifle the cries of Humanity, 
but itis confidently thought the priestly effort 
will not succeed. ‘The people go against the 
gibbet, ‘neck and heels.’ The Gospel and 
the Gallows do not go well together, and what 
God has put asunder let no man join. Jesus 
Christ and Jack Ketch have been associated 
in the bonds of a corrupt theology too long. 
The halter must no longer be consecrated at 
the altar. The gallows-tree must be uprooted 
from our gardens, and exchanged for the olive. 
This is the voice of the age, thundering into 
the long ears of Parliament, and vibrating 
through its metallic heart,—¢nd it must be 
heeded. The gibbet must be stranded—the 
halter unstranded—and the poor culprit who 
has escaped from their gripe must be nurtured 
like a sick plant, until, beneath the tender and 
tranquil influences of a sweet solicitude and 
sympathy, he be raised up to life and health. 








AnTI-SLAVERY IN FRANCE.—Petitions for the 
abolition of slavery without delay are in course of 
presontation to the Chambers of Peers and Deputies. 
It is probable that discussion will be taken upon them 
in both Chambers. It is also determined to estab- 
lish a Periodical to advocate the entire and imme- 





Meeting in aid of the Fair. 


Several interesting meetings have been 
held inthe vicinity of Boston in aid of the 
Fair. Among these we desire to mention 
the meeting in 
Lyn. 
It was held in the vestry of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, and was addressed by John 
Augustus, J. N. Buffum, J. M. Spear, and 
others. A large Committee of ladies was 
chosen to aid the eause, and we doubt not 
that Lynn will manifest her usual liberality 
and zeal in the welfare of man. One good 
brother informed me he should go among the 
shoemakers and ask them to give shoes for 
the Fair. A good idea. 
Roxsury. 

Five meetings have been held here. We 
have encouragement that Roxbury will do 
her part. We have some excellent friends 


here. 
Canron, 


The Women are at work. Our’ beloved 
friend Mellen will see that Canton is active 
in all good causes. 

Wesr Camprince. 
Several friends, both male and female, 
have assured us that something shall be done 
in this place. 

PRrovipence. 

We have on file an encouraging letter from 
a good woman whom we have long known, 
informing us that she will be at the Fair, and 
bring with her something from that city. 


Boston. 
An excellent meeting was held at the office 
of the Prisoner’s Friend last Wednesday. 
We were much encouraged by the interest 
manifested at that meeting. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

In consequence of the ever-changing policy 
of the U. S. Government, ‘ we the people’ are 
subject to many and grievous difficulties, one 
of which is the latest ehange in regard to he 
transmission of newspapers, by which law 
those persons who have been ‘highly favored’ 
heretofore with the privilege of receiving their 
papers free of charge, are now obliged to pay 
the enormous sum of 50 cents a year for post- 
age. Now this is so small an amount, cer- 
tainly no true friend of our cause would for a 
moment entertain the thought of discontinu- 
ing his paper on that account; yet as doubt- 
less there are many persons who do not ap- 
prove of the principle of the thing, and would 
therefore prefer not trading with Uncle Sam 
in this way; we will leave in any part of the 
city, the papers of those who may so wish, 
with no extra charge for our trouble, although 
of course it will be not a little; and we do hope 
that if any of our friends think of stopping 
their paper, they will continue under this 
arrangement. ‘Teamsters who leave the city 
for the country towns would doubtless take the 
paper for little or nothing. 





Turee Monrnus Exrirev. For the last 
three weeks we have not received enough 
even to pay for the weekly expenses of our 
paper, not reckoning our own time. Will our 
friends remember us in our trials? By send- 
ing now, till the Fair, they may save 25 cents, 
which is our additional charge for over three 
months delay. Some of our subscribers, we 
understand, refuse to take their papers from 
the office, on account of the new postage law 
relative to papers carried within thirty miles. 
Surely they will not allow us to suffer on ac- 
count of the government. The approaching 
Fair, (which commences on the evening of 
the twenty-ninth of this month, and contin- 
ues till the evening of May Ist,) will be a 
good time to forward money. 





A Meerine or Lapres at tHe Orrice or 
THE Prisoner’s Frienp. Last week, our 
office was filled with several of the most phi- 
lanthropic women of the city, to devise plans 
for the approaching Fair. It would have 
done the friends of the cause good to have 
been present to witness their zeal and energy. 
Another meeting was appointed for next 
Wednesday, (to-day,) at half-puast three o’- 
clock, at our office. All are invited, of all 
sects and parties, to aid in the sublime work 
of the Reformation of the Prisoner. We 
hope to see several who have not heretofore 
met with us, at the next meeting. 





» . 
ArticLes For THE Farr. Almost any ar- 





Voices From Prison. This new work, 
which will be ready for the Fair, seems al- 
ready to attract some notice. Professor Up- 
ham has sent us several valuable articles writ- 
ten by Madame Guyon during an imprison- 
ment of ten years in the Bastile. Wil! not 
some of our literary friends look over their li- 
braries and send us some poetry written within 
the prison? There must be much that we have 
not met with, written by men while in prison 
during times of great political excitement. 
Who will send us a history of the London 
Tower or of the Bastile?—c, s, 





Dock Square Omnisusses—25 tickets for 
$1 00.—This line of coaches furnishes a 
great accommodation to the Southern part of 
our city. They have eareful drivers and ex- 
cellent carriages. We hope they will be 
encouraged, 





Agent 1n Nasuva.—Geo. 8S. Abbott will 
receive any monies the friends of the cause 
will ertrust to him on account of the paper 
or for the Fair. 





The Golden Rule and Odd Fe'low’s Family 
Companion. April10, No. 15, Vol. 6. 
This excellent work is regularly received, 

and the contents alone of the present number 
bespeak a pleasant evening’s reading for its. 
many friends. The Singer,a Tale of Fact, 
is commenced inthis number, and will be 
found a very interesting and pleasaut Tale— 
Poetry, The Tomb of Rachel, &c. &c.—Odd 
Thoughts at Odd moments—a Paper on the 
Chinese—miscellanies. 
Editorial: Chit-Chat, Reviews, &c. This 
is one of the best numbers we have seen of 
this interesting and valuable work. ‘The 
leading Editorial alone is worth to Odd Fel- 
lows the price of the work for one whole 
year. Office, 40 Cornhill. 





WeBsTER AND CaLHoun. Webster and Cal- 
houn are said to be now engaged upon great works, 
which are to be the crowning efforts of their lives: 
Mr. Calhoun upon a treatise on the principles of gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Webster upon a history and expo- 
sition of the Constitution. 





A NEW WORK IN PRESS. 


VOICES FROM PRISON, 


Tue Editors of the Prisoner’s Friend, C. & J. 
M. Spear, have now in press, a new and valuable 
work of a novel and somewhat singular character. 
It is a choice selection of Poztry written within 
The object will be to show that there is 
even among those confined within the cold and loath- 
some cell, a high order of talent. Many of the pieces 
that have appeared in the Prisoner’s Friend have ex- 
cited much interest and inquiry. The friends of 
Prison-Reform have thought a volume of this charac- 
ter would be well received and tend much to remove 
that feeling of asperity which is so often shown to 
a brother-man who has fallen into crime. 

The work will contain selections from Dr. Dodd’s 
celebrated work, entitled ‘ THouGHT’s IN PRISON.’ 
He was a distinguished Divine in England, but com- 
mitted forgery, and was publicly executed. 

The volume will be embellished by engravings of 
the distinguished philanthropists, Joun~n Howarp 
and ExizaBetu Fry. 

It will contain about one hundred pages, 18mo. 
Price 25 cents. It may be sent by mail. 

The volume will be published on the morning of 
the Farr, which is to be held in Boston, April 29, 
in aid of the Prison-Reform. 

Orders are respectfully solicited. A distinguished 
poetess in this city, after having examined a sin- 
gle article, entitled ‘the Prisoner’s Address to his 
Mother,’ writes, ‘one piece is worth the price of 
the whole work; send me twelve copies.’ 

Prisoner’s Friend office and Bookstore, 40 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

Boston, April 3, 1847. 


— - 


REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 


the prison, 




















t= The Senior Editor of the Prisoner’s friend 
(C. Spear) will lecture, on the Treatment of the 
Criminal, in the Unitarian Church in Marlboro’, on 
Sunday next. 





NOTICE. 


The Anniversaries of the National and New-York 
State Societies for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, will be held in the city of New-York, during 
‘ Aniversary Week.’ The State Society meets on 
Monday evening, May 10th. The National Society 
on the Wednesday evening following. A general 
invitation is extended to every friend of the Cause 
to be present at these meetings. 

FREEMAN Hunt, 
W. C. Bryant, 
James W. TirTvs, 
Horace GREELEY, 
Jostau Hopreri 
GeoreGe E. Baker, 
New-York, April 10, 1847. Committee. 








ticle will be acceptable. A shoemaker in Lynn 
intends to get a pair of shoes from every shop. 
A friend is to send some toys. A clergyman 


Tompkins the bookseller has promised us ten 
dollars worth of books. 











done at short notice. 
would aid us by sending us their work. 





diate abolition of slavery in the French colonies. 


| 
| Axrr-Suavery Sociery. 
of Nashua has given us some books. Mr. | the caption, ‘ Wo Union with Slaveholders’) is of- 


MEETING or THE AMERICAN 
This meeting (under 


ANNUAL 


ficially announced in the Liberator to be holden in 


| New-York on Tuesday, May 11, commencing at 10 
| o’clock, and will probably continue in session at least 

Jos Printing. We have made such ar-| three days. In the present aspect of public affairs, 
rangements now that we can get job printing | with the country plunged into a war by the rapacity 
Friends of the cause | of the Slave Power, a recurrence of the annual meet- 


ing of this Society is an event of no small moment. 


























BRIGHTON MARKET «-April 5, 1847. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 
At Marxet—430 Beef Cattle, 40 pairs Work- 


ing Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 415 Sheep, and col 


330. Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—-Prices have further ad- 
vanced. We quote Extra, $6 50 a 7; first qual- 
fh 25 a 6 50; second, 5 75 a6; third, 5 a 


Working Oxen—Sales at $70, 85, 90, 110,120, 
and 135. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, 24, 30, 86, 40, 
and 42, 

Sheep.—Sales at $8 to 5. 

Swine—Lots to peddle, 4 3-4 for Sows, and 
5 3-4 for Barrows. Atretail, 5 to 61-2, Several 


os af = are expected on Wednesday and 





_ NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, (week end- 
ing April 5.)—At Market, 1051 Beef Cattle, (500 
from the South,) 900 Sheep and Lambs. Beef Cat- 
tle—Prices a little lower. We quote $6 1-2 a 7. 
150 head left over. Sheep and Lambs—Buyers 
rather backward, and operate but sparingly. Prices 
firm at $2 to 3 50 a 5.—[Express. 





— 


MARRIED,  ~ # 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Littleton 
T. Morgan, of Thomaston, Me., to Miss Lydia B. 
Pierce, of Northampton, Mass; Mr. Samuel Ford to 
Miss Gertrude Longeail. sa 

In Roxbary, 7th inst, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. 
Joseph W. Robbins to Miss Mary Woodward, el- 
dest daughter of Alfred T. Gray, Esq. all of R. 


DIED, ‘ 
In Roxbury, March 20, Mrs. Hannah Robert- 
son, 85. 
_In Philadelphia, April 3, Mr. John T. Gilman, in 
his 34th year, a native of Meredith Village, N. H. 














THE NEW GRAHAM HOUSE, 
EO. C, LEACH, the Proprietor of the old 
Graham House, has removed to the corner of 
Washington-street and Central Court, (288 Wash- 
ington-street and 1 Central Court, entrance in the 
Court,) where he will be happy to receive his o!d 
acquaintances, and form pew ones, In connexion 
with his usual Vegetable Diet, he bas introduced 
plain animal food. The House contains sant 
rooms, is newly furnished, and about equi distance 
from the railroad stations.- Grateful for past patron- 
age, he asks for a continuance of the same. Board- 
ers accommodated permanently and transiently. 
March 31 


TILDEN& GANE, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 

No. 31 Cornhill, » saat BOSTON, 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c, 
Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done in the city. 

B. F. TILDEN & H. A, GANE. 
Dec. 2, 1846. 


J.E. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston, 

Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be- 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 

Remember the number. 











J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
Dec. 9, 1846. ly49 
NOTICE. ~ 


R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully i vform 

the sick that he still continues to attend -@ the 

treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs, 

Liver, Stomach, and Chrenic Derangemeris ol 

every kind, according to the Magnetic and Bx tanic 
systems of practice, at his office, 

O. 3. HANOVER STREET, ( Up Stas, ) 
BOSTON. His method of prenine chronic dis ages 
in some respects is comparatively new ; ant al- 
though acknowledged by the medieal faculty gen- 
erally, to be highly useful, yet they have not suf- 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been -ery 
successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by 
Dr. "1. during the last two years, but eight o ten 
deaths have come to his knowledge. Terms son od- 
erate us to bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 

No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patient at 
any time from 8, A. M. to é, P.M. S$ 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINATION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 
given between the hours of 10 and 12, A, M., and 
half past 2 and half past 4, P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or ni, 
the city or vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover 
Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use, 

January 6, 1847. 

MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging . House, 
Heap or Norroix AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Sireet,) 
BOSTON. 

jC Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No, 16 Prov- 

ince House Court. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


| yeni new and very important work, on 
the connection of Physiology with the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Price 50 cents, unbound. 
ALSO, 
The Practice of the Water Cure, by Drs~Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 
rhe Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh. 
Samuel J. May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, 6 cts. r vy em 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25. 
Do. Sermon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents. oh 
A Sermon on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Watertown, 12 1-2 cents. . 
A Kiss for a Blow, by H. c. Wright, 87 1-2. 


NOTICE, 
A. P. KLINE, Counecror; 
AS established himself at No. 28 Sudbury-st., 
H where he will be a ways ready to attend to the 
collection of the demands of Merchants, Physicians, 
Publishers, and such others as shall see fit to en- 
trust him with their business, and will guaranty @ — 
prompt discharge of duty. 
Rerers ro—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office, 
March 17. ' 


t, in 
reet. 














. MUMANITY’S LYRE. 














ey ** For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
se , THE PRISONER’S CHILD. 
Eta BY MRS. Cc. W. DENISON. 


I stood beside the prison, mother, 
Beneath its old grey wall; 

And I heard upon its lonely bars 
The pattering rain drops fall. 

T'was very dark, dear mother, 
I could not see the sky, 

I only knew the wind blew hard, 
And the drear storm hurried by. 


I heard the roll and roar, mother, 
Of the waters underneath, 
And they gloomed as darkly in their depths 
As the waters of the Lethe. 
And I felt my cheeks were wet, mother, 
And you know my clothes are thin, 
But you cannot help our poverty, 
*Tis the heritage of sin. 


[shivered with the cold, mother, 
My very heart was chilled; 
But I thought upon your thin, pale face, 
And my murmurings were stilled. 
One light within the bars, mother, 
Gleamed with a feeble ray, 
Another, and another shone, 
How could I come away? 


For a father in that gloomy cell 

Watched o’er the little flame, 
' And as I stood, a shadowy form 

Before the grating came. 

I could have clenched those massy rocks, 
Have hurled them from their hold; 

But what could these weak fingers do, 
All wet and stiff with cold? 


My father? and in prison? 
My father, can it be? 

Did he not love me once, mother, 
When I sat upon his knee? 

And now, the boys will scoff, mother; 
And paint my cheek with shame, 
And in the streets they’!l jeering make 

A mockery of my name. 


I do not walk erect, mother, 
I cannot raise my head ; 

But I creep along the pavement, 
With a quick and stealthy tread. 

~ T used to be a happy boy, 

But oh! dear mother, now, 

* His father is a criminal,’ 
Is branded on my brow. « 





Messrs. Eprrors: The following touching lines, 


" from the pen of America’s favored poetess, (Mra. L. 


H.. Sigourney,) were suggested by the fact, that a 


| poor Irish girl in New-York, who, having saved $30 
_ to send to her friends in Ireland, learned thit her fa- 
ther, mother, sister and brother, were dead. 


. ERIN’S DAUGHTER. 
Poor Erin’s daughter crossed the main, 
In youth’s unfolding prime, 
A lot of servitude to bear, 
In this our Western clime. 


And when the drear heart-sickness came, 
Benéath a stranger sky, 

Tears on her nightly pillow lay, 
Yet morning saw ‘hem dry— 


For still with cheerful hope she strove 
Her distant home to cheer, p 

And from her parents lift the weight 
Of poverty severe. 


To them with liberal hand she sent 
Her all—her hard-earn’d stere— 


A rapture thrilling through her soul, 
She ne’er had felt before. 


Even mid her quiet slumbers gleamed 
A cabin’s lighted pane. 

A board with simple plenty crown’d, 
A loved and loving train. 


And as her life of earnest toil 
With secret joy was blest, 

For the sweet warmth of filial love 
Made sunshine in her breast. 


But bitter tidings o’er the wave 
With fearful echo sped; 

Gaunt Famine o’er her home had strode, 
And al] were with the dead! 


All gone!—her brothers in their glee, 
Her sisters young and fair— 

And Erin’s daughter bow’d her down 
In desolate despair. 





HAPPINESS: 


True happiness has no localities: 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb, 
Where duty goes she goes; with justice goes, 
And goes with meekness, charity and love, 
Where’er a tear is dried; a wounded heart 
Bound up; a bruised spirit with the dew 

Of sympathy annointed; or a pang 

Of honest suffering soothed; or injury 
Repented of, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where’er an eyj] passion is subdued, 

Or virtue’s feeble embers found; where’er 
A sin is heartily abjured and Jeft— 

There is a high and lofty place, a spot 

Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 
Where happiness descending sits and smiles. 





























PACE DEPARTMENT, 


“on EARTH PEACE; Goop WILL TO MEN. 





From the Advocate of Peace. 
Influence of War on Domestic Life,--No.2, 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS C, UPHAM. 


In recently looking over Goodwin’s His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of England, we 
were struck with an incident, which seemed 
to us to be strikiagly illustrative of the disas- 
trous bearings of war on the hopes and hap- 
piness of domestic life. ‘The Marquis of 
Vaydes was adistinguished Spanish nobleman, 
who had resided twenty-three years in Ameri- 
ca; having been nine years governor of Chili, 
and fourteen years viceroy of Peru. Having 
accuinulated an ample fortune, he was now 
returning to enjoy his riches ‘and honors in 
his native land; animated undoubtedly with 
all those fond anticipations of happiness, 
which are so apt to inspire one who has been 
many years absent from the home of his an- 
cestors and of his childhood. He had in the 
vessel with him, his wife and seven children; 
the eldest, a daughter, contracted to the son 
of the Duke of Medina Celi, and the youngest 
not more than a year old. It is not easy to 
conceive what delightful and transporting 
emotions swelled the bosoms of this pros- 
perous and happy family, as they rapidly ap- 
proached the shores of their beloved Spain, 
where all their hopes were centred, and all 
their blissful visions were soon to be realized. 
But they were sadly disappointed; an unhap- 
py and unnecessary war was then in progress 
between Spain and England; and the vessel 
of the Marquis was attacked andtaken. Du- 
ring the battle, which was severe, and in 
which this vessel alone lost an hundred and 
ten men, she took fire. ‘The wife and eldest 
daughter of Vaydes fell into a swoon, and, 
together with one of the sons, perished in the 
flames. The unhappy father had au opportu- 
nity to escape; but overcome with feelings of 
despair at the horrid fate of his beloved wife 
and children, he voluntarily plunged into the 
flames, and died with them. We leave this 
affecting incident (only one among a thousand 
others of a scarcely less marked and distress- 
ing nature to be found in the annals of war) 
to the reflections of the serious and benevo- 
lent reader. Is it possible for any one to re- 
fleet upon this dreadful catastrophe, either in 
its relation to the parents and children who 
died in this unexpected and horrid manner, or 
in relation to the poor orphan children who 
survived, without feelings of the deepest com- 





passion? Can the father and mother, as they 
behold around them their smiling offspring, 
dear to them as their own Jife, think of this 
dreadful scene without profound and over- 
whelming sensations of grief and horror? 
We take the liberty to introduce another 
affecting incident tending to illustrate our sub- 





ject. Among the distinguished men who fell 
victims in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, was Colonel Hayne, of South Carolina; 
a man, who, by his amiability of character, 
and high sentiments of honor and upright- 
ness, had secured the good will and affection 
of all who knew him. He hada wife and 
six small children, the eldest: a boy thirteen 
years of age. His wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, fell a victim of disease; an 
event hastened not improbably by the incon- 
veniences and sufferings incident to a state of 
war, in which the whole family largely par- 
ticipated, Colonel Hayne himself was taken 
prisoner by the English forces, and in a short 
time was executed on the gallows, under cir- 
cumstances calculated to excite the deepest 
commisseration. A great numbef of persons, 
both Englishmen and Americans, interceded 
for his life; the ladies of Charleston signed a 
petition in his behalf; his motherless children | 
were presented on their bended knees as hum- | 
ble suitors for their beloved father; but all in 
vain. During the imprisonment of the father, 
his eldest son was permitted to stay with him 
in the prison. Beholding his only surviving 
parent, for whom he felt the deepest affection, 
loaded with irons and condemned to die, he 
was overwhelmed with consternation and 
sorrow. The wretched fathed endeavored to 
console him, by reminding him that the un- 
availing grief of his son tended only to in- 





crease his own misery, that we came into this | 


world merely to prepare for a better, that he 
was himself prepared to die, and could even 
rejoice, that his troubles were so near at an 
end. ‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘I set out for 
immortality; you will accompany me to the 
place of my execution; and when I am dead, 
take my body and bury it by the side of your 
mother.’ ‘The youth here fell on his father’s 
neck, erying, ‘Oh, my father, my father, I 
I will die with you?— 


will die with yout 
Colonel Hayne, as he was loaded with irons, 
was unable to return the embrace of his son, 





and merely said to him in reply, ‘ Live, my 


PRISONER’S FRIEND, 





son, live to honor God by a good life; live to 
serve your ‘country; and live to take care of 
your brothers and sisters.’ The next morning, 
proceeds the narrative of these distressing 
events, Colonel Hayne was conducted to the 
place of execution. His son accompanied 
him. Soon as they came in sight of the gal- 
lows, the father strengthened himself and 
said; ‘ Now, my son, show yourself a man! 
That tree is the boundary of my life, and of 
all my life’s sorrows. Beyond that, the wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and the weary are 
atrest. Don’t lay too much at heart our sep- 
aration; it will be short. *IT'was but lately 
your dear mother died... To-day I die. And 
you, my son, though but young, must shortly 
follow us,’—‘ Yes, my father,’ replied the 
broken-hearted youth, ‘1 shall shortly follow 
you, for indeed I feel that I cannot live long.’ 
And his melancholy anticipation was fulfilled 
in a manner more dreadful than is implied in 
the extinction of life. On seeing his father 
in the hands of the executioner, and then 


struggling in the halter, he stood like one |, 


transfixed and motionless with horror. Till 
then, proceeds the narration, he had wept in- 
cessantly; but as soon as he saw that sight, 
the fountain of his tears were staunched, and 
he never wept more. He died insane; and in 
his last moments often called on his father, 
in terms that brought tears from the hardest 
hearts. 

Such instances, as have now been given, 
show us how exceedingly those are mistaken, 
who imagine that the horrors of war are 
chiefly confined to the person of the soldier, 
and the boundaries of the battle-field. Hap- 
py would it be if such were the case. 











TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(‘Though graced with galiched manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 











Persuasion better than the Whip. 


Passing up Washington-street a few days 
since, I perceived before me a crowd of per- 
sons that had gathered around a man in a car- 
riage, who was most severely beating his 
horse, to induce the animal to move onward. 
The carriage was light. The horse was 
abundantly able to draw it, but for some cause 
he refused to move onward.a single step. 
There he stood firmly, while the driver beat 
him most unmercifully. I at last ventured to 
inquire of the driver why he beat the horse 
so cruelly, and why he did not persuade him. 
‘It is useless,’ said he, ‘to coax him; he is a 
stubborn creature.’ I now approached the 
horse gently, and spoke to him kindly. I 
thought he was glad to see and hear me. 
Having gained the confidence of the poor 
dumb creature, and helped him to understand 
that I was his friend, I now asked a person 
to crowd forward the wheels of the carriage a 
little, at the same time gently urging the horse 
forward, he soon began to step, and at last 
move on ina most cheerful manner. I re- 
turned to my dwelling more than ever con- 
vinced that kind words addressed to dumb 
animals are better than the lash.—s. m. s. 





Treatment of the Horse. 

At a late meeting of the N. Y. Agricultural 
Association, Mr. Pell made the following re- 
marks on the soiling and treatment of the 
horse: 

The Bedouin horse, when foaled, wastaken 
in the arms and nursed as if achild. These 
horses roamed at liberty on the plains—horses 
were known to have been in existence sixteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
The best breed of horses existed in Great 
Britain, and the horse racing was first intro- 
duced in the time of Henry the eighth. The 
sort of food given to the horse it was mate- 
rial to consider—oats were the best sort of 
food for horses; but grass or soft vegetable 
food could be given to them when idle.” Car- 
rots, he considered, were an excellent sort of 
food for horses. The change trom green to 
dry food should be gradual also. Soiling, if 
not continual, should at oll events, be occa- 
sionally practised. A square rod of ground 
would nearly support a horse. The English 
cavalry supported their horses partly on soil, 
and it was ascertained that one horse consumed 
more than eight sheep. The hody of the 
horse was daily consuming. YVhen a horse 
refused to work, or showed a disinclination to 
work, it ought to be allowed to rest, and the 
cause of its complaint should be ascertained. 
Potatoes and soft food were good for the horse. 
The stable in which the horse is kept should 
always be dry, and there never should he 
more than five stalls. Stones should never be 
used in the stables. He considered that the 
stables should always be paved with wood, 
and the practice of keeping horses close to 
each other should always be avoided, as it 
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‘overcome it. 
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was apt to generate contagion. There ought 
never to be more than twenty-six nails used 
in shoeing horses, and by good care a horse 
wotild be made serviceable for twenty-five 
years. 








THE CHILDS FRIED. 

















From the Christian Register. 
For Children. 


‘ Speak gently—let no harsh words mar 
The good ye might do here.’ 
How often does the recollection of an unkind 
word or action return to our remembrance! 
How careful then should we be to ‘do unto 


others as we would that others should do unto- 


us.’ 

I had a sister. She was a very loving girl, 
with large, dark eyes, beautiful hair, and ro- 
sy cheeks, but her loveliness did not consist 
alone in personal beauty. She was amiable, 
and a Christian. What more could be de- 
sired? 

My sister was but a little more than a year 
older than myself. I loved her tenderly; she 
was my constant companion, and the sharer of 
all my joys and sorrows; we always went to 
the same school, and dressed alike; in short, 
were as closely united as sisters could be. But 
I was not as amiable as my dear Lilias, and it 
often troubled her, One day I particularly 
remember. We were sitting together in our 
mother’s room, when she asked me a ques- 
tion, at which, though it was entirely harm- 
less, I took offence, and answered her very 
petulantly. She did not speak, but looked 
sorrowfully at me, and her mild eyes filled 
with tears. I felt reproached, but was too 
proud to ask her forgiveness. 


A short time after this event, Lilias was ta- 
ken sick, and after an illness of many months, 
during which she was patient and gentle, not 
uttering a murmur, she died. 

I felt her death deeply; I have never ceased 
to feel it, and often when I think of her, the 
remembrance of my unkind words has made 
me shed tears. I cannot forget it, and J think 
I never shall. Why is it that Iremember this 
incident so well, so much better than many 
others of a similar character which have hap- 
pened to me? PerhapsIcantell you. I think 
it was because Lilias was so good and kind, 
that any thing wrong which I did to her 
seemed worse than to do the same to others, 
and therefore made a greater impression on 
me. 

Children, when you are tempted to do or 
say any thing which will wound the feelings 
of any other person, stop a moment, and 
think that your heavenly Father sees you, and 
will bless you if you conquer the temptation. 
Remember too the pain and enexpressible 
sorrow, which a few unkind words gave the 
sister of Lilias. If you have a passionate dis- 
position, pray God to give you strength to 
If you are sincere in your ef- 
forts, you will not fail. You must not despair 
if you do not entirely succeed the first time. 
Every new trial will be more easily conquered 
than the last, 

To accomplish great things, takes a long 
time; nothing great is done without effort. 
And it is a great thing to conquer a passion- 
ate temper, and become gentle and forbear- 
ing. Remember the Bible, that blessed book, 
says: ‘He that ruleth his temper is greater 
than he that taketh a city.’ That is, to apply 
it to this case—He that ruleth his temper is 
greater than he who does things which the 
world may praise, but which do no good. 

E. E. §. 
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PRIVATE INSTUCTION, 
HE subscriber will receive into his family sev- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally. Terms and references 


given on applicatien. 
FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17. 





BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER I!. 


f te en 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter. It 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 
adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz. 

"Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun- 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st. 

Jan 6, 1847. tfl 





H. MANLEY §¢ CO., 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 WAsHINGTON-STREET, BosTo v. 


EETH cleansed, the nerves and those decay e }, 

destroyed so as to prevent them from aelin:, 
and filled with pure gold, silver, or tin foil. B-au- 
tifal Mineral Teeth inserted, on pivots, or. the be: t 
of Gold Plate. Whole ‘sets made ‘in blocks with 
gums nicely imitating nature, and attached to tle 
mouth on the atmospheric principle. 

Plate Work made to order for Dentists, and in- 
struction given in all branches of the profession. 

Teeth extracted without pain ! 

Persons of feeble constitution, and in delicat: 
health, and even little children, can have their t et 
operated on without suffering, and with perfect safe 
ty, under the influence of a preparation by Dr. Dud- 
ley, which has been thoroughly /esied, and found to 
answer well the purpose for which it was inten ei 
after many weeks trial. 

Operations performed all hours of the day: wl 


night. 

“The subscribers, having at great a Case effect sd 
an entrance to their rooms from Washington-strevt, 
their location being central, and with every facil‘ty 
now for carrying on all branches of the professivn, 
they hope to make their establishment equal to a y 
in the city. All the plate work will be executed | y 
Dr. Maney, who was formerly a jeweller, ard 
not entrusted to bungling journeymen or awkwa d 
apprentices; and all the work done at cur Rooms is 
warranted to be equal in style, quality, beauty am 1 
permanence to any that can be produced. 

Examinations of the teeth, and advice in refer- 
ence to their preservation, gratis. 

H. MANLEY & CO., 

Jan. 27 238, Washington-st. 

SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 

GENERAL AGENT. 

pD*: AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 

aiding Discharged Convicts, is sole Ag nt of this 

Society. Office No. 69 Cornhill. Regular office hours 

from 11 to 1, daily. Office open at other business 

hours. Persons wishing io employ Discharged Con- 

victs, or to transact any other business with the 





| agent, are requested to call as above. 


WALTER CHANNING, President. 
Boston. March 13, 1847. 





CHASE’S 


D AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
i / Street, Boston. Likenesses executed in the 
highest perfection of the art, upon reasonable 
terms. Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap- 
est. March 24 


NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


56 Union-street, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 


NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 


tt Goods of all kinds taken in exchan se for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 


*,* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr. in $1 
upto $100 


VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
V. BADGER & CO , No.175 Tremont Si reet, 
¢ oposite the Tremont House, manufacture and 
have constant.y for sale Bates’ Patent Cho-nber 
Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Batis and Bathing Apparatus of all 
kinds—Britannia Ware, o! superior finish and atest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, & >. &c. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 


DRS. J. § BENJ. F. ABBOTT’S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 


DISPENSARY, 


No. 140 Hanoversstreet, 


HE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 

store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thom 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms, 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price.’ 

, N . B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 





























January 13, tf 
AGENTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Nantucket, - - Isaae Austin, 
— . - ° T. A. Smith. 

‘aunton, - - Benj. Spinney, 
Hyannis, - - Capt. C. Goodspeed, 
Orleans, . - S&S. Higgins. 
Aitleboro’, - - Noah Jackman. 
Leominster, - - Mz. Polly. 
Woburn, - - Nathan Wyman. 
East Medway, - . Rev. Wm. Coe. 
Weymouth, - - Darius Smith. 
Readiny, - - E. Munroe. 
Worcester, - - Wm. R. Bliss. 
Salisbury, - - Jonathan Fowler. 
Danvers, ~ - Postmaster, 
New Bedford, ~- - John Bailey, 
Norton, - - H. Bates, 
Brewster, - - G. Higgins, P. M. 
Truro, - Rev. Mr. Clark. 
Marblehead, - J. 8. Hammond. 
Hubbardsion, - - J. A. Waite. 
Holliston, - - Hiram A. Morse. 
Needham, - - E. K. Whitaker. 
Ashfield, - - Leonard Church. 
Ashby, - - Rey. W. P. Huntington. 
Edgarton, - - Capt. C. Thaxter. 
Medford, - Timothy Cotting. 

VERMONT. 
Barre, ~ - Rev. Mr. Sanborn, 
Woodstock, - - Haskell & Palmer. 
Brattleboro,’ - - Dr. Spaulding. 
MAINE, 

Dexter, ~ - Asa Spooner. 


Bethel, Oxford Co., - A. J. Grover. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester, - - E. K. Rowell. 


Milford, - - Leonard Chase. 

Halifax, —. Rev. I. Thompson. 
NEW-YORK. 

Auburn, ° - Ira Curtis, 
MICHIGAN. 

Adrian, Lenawee Co. W. W. Hebbard. 

Kalamazoo, - - W. H. Gray. 
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